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To teach students how to write in a contemporary style, a secondary-school 
English teacher must be able to describe adequately the kind of writing he expects. 
Smce many modern writers frequently ignore the guidelines proffered in traditional 
writing handbooks, the "new rhetoric"- -a descriptive approach to composition that 
substitutes objective, verifiable data for traditional rules — can be of immediate 
practical value to the teacher in describing contemporary writing models. An analysis 
of a paragraph from Ray Bradbury’s "A Sound of Thunder," based on such 
quantitative descriptions as frequency counts of words, sentence length, modal 
varieties and repetitions, and grammatical and rhetorical constructs, indicates that 
Bradbury almost entirely ignores most traditional advice and achieves Ns effect 
through a "cumulative" layering that builds the paragraph sentence-by-sentence in a 
manner similar to the phrase-by-phrase construction of a sentence. By leading 
students through such an analysis of contemporary writers and then devising suitable 
exercises based on the principles discovered in the models, the teacher can dearly 
and exactly guide Ns young writers in the process of composition. (LH) 
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THE NEW RHETORIC: IMPLICATIONS 
FOR SECONDARY TEACHING 



by Frank J. D’Angelo 
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D’Angelo received his B.S. degree from Loyola Uni- 
versity in New Orleans and his MA. in English from ' 
Tulane University. He has taught for a number of yean I 
at De La Salle High School in New Orleans. At the • 
present time, he is working on a PhD. in English at the * 
University of Nebraska where in the summer of 1966 he 
participated in an NDEA Institute in English. In this • 
essay he illustrates the descriptive approach to rhetoric ; 
and comments on its implications for secondary teaching. ; 



What is the new rhetoric and what is its relevance to the secondary | 
school teacher of English? Acording to Richard Ohmann, "the new 
rhetoric has yet to appear,” but “there is no shortage of new ideas about , 
rhetoric.’’ 1 Wayne Booth concedes that “we seem to be in the midst 
of a revival of rhetoric unmatched in the twentieth century,” but, he 
adds, “The revival, here again, must do more than echo the past ’ 2 ’ 
Young and Becker believe that “there has as yet been no comparable 
change in rhetoric. That is, there has been no change which includes 
both a complete theory and an explicit practical method.” 5 And Martin 
Steinmann, Jr., in his Foreword to New Rhetorics states that “it is by no 
means certain that a new rhetoric has appeared,” but “it is certain 
that more and more scholars-linguists, psychologists, and philosophers, \ 
for example— are contributing to new rhetorics.” 4 ' 

In view of these assertions, then, why should the secondary school . 
teacher of English concern himself with the so-called new rhetoric? 

In fact, why should he concern himself with rhetoric at all? In this 
essay I will try to answer these questions, as well as to give some notion 
of just what the emerging new rhetoric may be, and to propose that . 
although we do not have anything like a complete theory for it (in 
fact, the idea of a "theory” might be complete anathema to the new 
rhetoric), we do have an explicit, practical method which is indeed 
relevant to the secondary school teacher of English. 5 
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DESCRIPTIVE RHETORIC 

What, then, is the new rhetoric? The new rhetoric is a descriptive 
approach to writing rather than a prescriptive one. It substitutes 
objective, verifiable data about writing for traditional rules. Perhaps 
the person most responsible for this formulation is Professor Francis 
Christensen of the University of Southern California, who has proposed 
that teachers should first look carefully at writing before they begin 
telling their students what writing is. 4 

Unlike the descriptive approach to writing suggested by Professor 
Christensen, traditional approaches to composition in the past have 
largely been concerned with the study of theory and precepts and prin- 
ciples. These approaches, however, have not been too helpful because 
the language used seemed to be language about nonexistent entities 
in unlocatable places. In addition, the precepts offered have been 
highly artificial, not only because for the most part they have been 
too prescriptive, but also because most of the time they simply do not 
correspond to the way our best modern writers actually write. 

For example, the following “rules” have quite frequently been 
proffered in traditional rhetorics and writing handbooks: never use a 
sentence fragment in place of a sentence, i.e., a group of words sup- 
posedly expressing a “complete” thought; never begin a sentence with 
and or but; do not use however or therefore as coordinate conjunctions; 
always “write” with nouns and verbs, not with modifiers; instead of 
writing long, involved sentences, use two or more shorter ones; remem- 
ber that complex sentences (grammatical) are the mark of a mature 
style whereas simple sentences (grammatical) are the mark of an im- 
mature style; avoid periodic sentences; vary sentence beginnings; do 
not place undue reliance on the subject-verb pattern (the sign of an 
immature style) ; always put main ideas into independent clauses and 
subordinate ideas into dependent clauses; use a topic sentence to begin 
a paragraph. Precepts such as these could be multiplied ad nauseam. 
Now the trouble with this advice is that it is more often honored in the 
breach than in the observance. Even a casual look at ‘contemporary 
writing will reveal that our best writers do not write this way. 

Francis Christensen’s examination of modem narrative and de- 
scriptive prose has shown that the noun and the verb, rather than being 
the most important components of a sentence, are merely the base on 
which the meaning of a sentence will rise, and it is the modifier , par- 

* Francis Christensen, “A Generative Rhetoric of the Sentence,” in The Sentence 
end the Paragraph (Champaign, 111.: National Council of Teachers of English, 1966) , 
PP 1-7. 



